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We are now in Gaza in quarantine. And it is 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


here, that I am writing, or rather finishing this letter, 
which I had begun during our seven days’ stay at 
Accaba. The detention here I suppose is necessary ; 
or at least is deemed to be so. I have no fault to 
find with our accommodations. And the harmony of 
our little company, strengthened by piety, and 
cheered in Syria as on the Nile and in the desert 
by woman’s presence, has made every situation 
pleasant. I can see from the windows of the 
rooms which we occupy the site of the old city of 
Gaza. The ancient city, situated at the distance 
of a mile and a half or two miles from the modern 
Gaza, was a place of no small note, as far back as 
the time of Joshua and the Israelitish Judges. Its 
position in the vicinity of the Mediterranean was 
favourable to it; and commerce enriched it, and 
gave it strength. Its site is now covered by an 
immense pile of sand; so wide and so deep that|perishable and the eternal, his arm grew mighty in 
the traveller who seeks for some memorial of its|(iod ;—he shook the strong foundations and pillars 
former greatness, can scarcely find the fragment of| of falsehood; and the idol and the temple “ crum- 
a broken column. bled iuto dust.” 

That lofty pile, which the winds and waves of Pashalic of Syria, Quarantine of Gaza, 
ages have drifted together, and beneath which the Second Letter. 
city and its gates and temples are buried, is asort} My last letter fouwmd me in Gaza. I date the 
of monumental pillar, of that which is passed away |present letter from the same place in quarantine. 
and gone. The pride of the Philistine states, the|'lhe prevalence of pestilential diseases in the coun- 
city of Gaza, at successive periods was the place of|tries of the East, renders establishments of this 
commerce, arts, battles, sieges. It withstood for a|kind necessary. The quarantine buildings are 
long time the fierce attacks of Alexander the Great,|erected around a square open court. One side of 
who found it standing in his way in his triumphant|this open area is adorned with shrubbery and 
march from Egypt to Phenicia. And at an earlier| flowers. They are watered from a large well which 
period it had a connection, in various ways, with|stands in the centre of the court;—and around 
Scripture history. It was the gates of Gaza, which} which persons are constantly gathered. People 
Samson in his contests with this people, took away |from different countries, detained for the reasons 
at night, and set upon a distant hill before Hebron.| which detain us, are assembled within these walls; 
It was here that he was destroyed. And this is|—travellers to Jerusalem, traders from Cairo, 
the scene, therefore, of one of the magnificent poems| Arabs from the desert,—and all differing from 
of Milton. each other, almost as much in their situations in 

It is thus, wherever our journey leads us, that|life, as their habits, dress, nationalities and lan- 
past deeds and geuerations spring up at our feet. | guage. 
As I am seated at my window, and let my eye} At a little distance from the room which we oc- 
roam over these scenes—that eye which becomes|cupy there is a company of slaves. They were 
also a window to my heart, and lets in the flood-| brought down the Nile from Nubia, sold to a slave 
lights of memory,—I call to mind the names of| purchaser in Cairo, and are on their sad and deso- 
the men of distant ages ;—of the son of Manoah,|late way to the interior of Syria. In another part 
the Hercules of the wild and heroic age of the|of the building, as if in contrast with this sceue of 
Scriptures, who fought with Dagon, and subdued |degradation and suffering, is a party of young 
him ;—of the Macedonian conqueror, the mighty| Englishmen, full of activity, joy and hope; among 
but wayward child of a mysterious providence, who| whom are students from the University of Oxford, 
was led onward to the destruction of cities in ful-]| Beyond the walls, but in sight of our room, which 
filment of the denunciations of the Hebrew pro-|is the higher story of the quarantine building, a 
phets ;—and of the wonderful bard of the Isle of|large company of Bedouins have just come upon 
the Ocean, who was illuminated with a brighter|the wide and beautiful plain, which extends to the 
light when he became blind, and who, in his Sam-|south and west of the city. They have pitched 
son Agonistes, has poured forth a song of sorrow|their dark tents. Their children are at play. The 
and of triumph, which matches the noblest melo-|camels, relieved from their burdens, are strolling 
dies of Greek and Roman fame. around. ‘The smoke of their fires is ascending. 

The story of Samson is one of the touching and} But I will let these things pass now; and permit 
instructive passages of biblical history ; varied and|my thoughts to take another direction. I will go 
wonderful in its conflicting aspects; and not un-|back again for a short time to the wilderness; and 
worthy of the sympathetic remembrances and the|the reason is, that the detention of a number of 
sublime song of the great English poet. Strong in|days at Gaza, under the restrictions and confine- 
his earthly passions, strong in his love of God, but| ment of a quarantine, has afforded an opportunity, 
vacillating from heaven to earth, and from earth to|not only to give an outline of our journey to this 
heaven, he was an object, which angels might look} place, but to record some of the thoughts and feel- 
upon with pity ;—sad and terrible in his inward |ings to which it has given rise. . = S 


conflicts. When he looked upon Delilah, he fell 
prostrate to the earth. When he remembered the 
prayers and faith of his father and mother, and of 
the ancient and great men of his people, his soul 
gained strength, and soared upward to celestial re- 
gions. And it was thus, not firmly fixed to the 
Central Life, and rent asunder by attractions from 
different sources, he passed and repassed from 
heights to depths, from good to evil. But God, 
who loved him, closed his earthly sight; in order 
that the eye, which was closed and dark to earth, 
might be open and illuminated from heaven. With 
light came strength; and the influx of strength into 
his soul gave strength to his physical nature. His 
hour was come. He was ready to die, because 
death, which is only a method of transition, is the 
gateway of the resurrection. But in that final con- 
flict between the true and the false, between the 
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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral” 


Gaza, Pashalic of Syria, May 7, 1853. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

As we advanced from Nickel towards Gaza, we 
passed through a portion of the territory once oe- 
cupied by the Amalekites;—an ancient and war- 
like people, whose power seems to have extended 
from the plains and valleys of Philistia to the 
mountains of Sinai. Their fierce wars with the 
Israelites are known to the readers of the Bible. 
Our course led us a little to the south of the an- 
cient Beersheba, and at no great distance from it. 
Beersheba, which still retains its ancient name, 
and whose wells and scattered ruins indicate its 
position, is situated upon the southern border of 
Palestine. It was at one time the residence of 
Abraham and Isaac. Passing onward in a south- 
west direction, and going through what we sup- 
posed might be that portion of the Philistine terri- 
tory which bears in the Scriptures the name of 
Gerar, we reached in five days’ travel from Niekel 
the shores of the Mediterranean; and were lodged 
in the quarters of the quarantine of Gaza. 

In our approach to this city, and at the distance 
of about twenty miles, we began to pass from the 
unbroken sterility of the desert to lands suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. The heart harmonizes with na- 
ture; and is gay or sad in correspondence with 
the joy or sadness of that which is without. I 
cannot forget the delight I felt when we came to a 
small brook, Grass and reeds grew upon its 
banks ; and as it played with its pebbly channel, 
its prattling music seemed to have a voice of social 
Welcome in its sound. We saw once more flocks 
of sheep and goats, and the playing children who 
watched them; and droves of camels going to the 
watering places; and husbandmen gathering in 
the barley from the fields. Life, that had been 
buried in the sands, was again struggling upward 
into form and beauty. Flowers, unknown in colder 
climates, sprung up by the wayside ; and as I gazed 
upon them with continual delight, it seemed as if I 
had known nothing of their radiance before. They 
seemed to my pleased imagination, to vindicate to 
themselves the principle of life; and to arise from 
the earth like conscious and social beings, desirous 
of expressing their joy. They revealed, in their 
pure and bright expression, a religious import. Is 
it not true, that the glory of God is written on the 
leaf of the flower? Or is it the state of the mind, 
Writing the inward beauty on the outward object, 
Which makes it shive so brightly ? 
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For “The Friend.” 


When we entered upon the clevated plain ex- 
«Can't Afford it.” 


tending to the south-west of the Elanitie Red Sea, 

I noticed a little lamb following our caravan; at} A voluntary collector for one of the great bene-| 
first led by some Arabs, and then left by them to|volent interests of the day, called lately, in pur-| 
follow at his own will. Lloved it as soon as I saw|suance of his duty, upon a gentleman with whom 
it. It will be remembered that we were in the|he was acquainted, a business man and a Christian, 
desert. And there is only one solitude which the}but one who had hitherto excused himself from 
soul cannot bear—that which is destitute of any|making liberal contributions on the plea that he 
object of affection. For some time this little lamb, | could not afford it.” This plea from a man of 
which had thus suddenly established a place in my | undoubted wealth, had probably seemed almost 
affections, gave me some trouble, because I was|incredible to our friend the collector; but as he 
afraid it would stray away and be lost. And I}now sat in view of the sumptuous suite of parlours, 
sometimes allowed my companions to advance,|awaiting the appearance of their proprietor, the 
while I lingered behind and watched its motions.|truth flashed upon him. He felt that the plea had 
But my anxiety was perhaps unnecessary. It/been sincere; the explanation was before him. 
would stop, and go aside from the path among the|On the gentleman's entrance, he mentioned the 
rocks, and try to find something which it could|errand on which he had come, adding, “ But I see, 
eat; and then looking up, and seeing the company |sir, that you really cannot afford it, and I cannot 





at a distance, it hastened with all the speed of its|think of presenting any claim upon you. Such a 
little feet to rejoin it. I thought of the time when|scale of expenditure as I see indicated by every 
God brought the creatures he had made to Adam;|thing around me, can indeed leave you little, if 
and he “gave their names to the beasts of the} anything, to spare for the cause of Christ. I must 
fields and the birds of the air.” A long way in the|]ook elsewhere for support to our operations. Good 
wilderness did the lamb travel in this manner. At} morning, sir!” 

night it slept like a little child, by the side of our} The collector left, but the arrow he had lodged 
tents. There was something plaintive in its bleat/did not. It was not long before the rich steward 


jmarkable freight. 


in your childhood. As you are thus preserved in 


the pure, meck spirit of Jesus, your heavenly 
Head, it will abundantly add to your outhority, 
and beget the more care in those you are thus 
concerned for, to answer your adyice, and to kee 
close to the requirings of God; and it will also 
give you the greater weight with such as are justly 
blamable. Thus will the government of Christ, 
the power and authority of the gospel, more and 
more prevail over that which is of the flesh and 
fleshly will, through your keeping in the dominion 
and dignity of the Truth, the Church of God be 
adorned with her own robe, with the Holy Spirit 
of the living Lord; and her members will love 
and cherish one another, every one acting in its 
own place and station, be it ever so small or 
low; the circulation of heavenly life will then be 
witnessed, and all will go to the glory and honour 
of the great Giod, who is worthy forever. 
JOHN FoTuERGILL, 
cccceneleipeatie 
How the Law is Vindicated in England, 

A ship lately sailed from England with a re- 
It was a convict-ship. It bore 
as condemned prisoners Sir John Dean Paul and 
his two partners, Bates and Strahan; Redpath, a 


as it ran along through the day by the side of our| sought him, with acknowledgments for the cutting|wholesale forger; Robson, the Crystal Palace 


camels, as if some feeling or presentiment of sor-|reproof, which had made a profound and abiding 
row mingled with its affection. When we arrived|impression upon his conscience. He had made up 
at Niekel, which I have mentioned in a former let-|his mind that he could afford to give, and could 
ter as one of the frontier towns of Egypt, the lamb} mot afford to squander. He presented the col- 
was killed. It had followed us a long way over|lector a check for $1000, with the assurance that 
the desert. It came sadly but confidingly to the|the style of his household should be no longer a 
place of its destruction. It loved the hand that|scandal nor an incumbrance to his piety. —Ex- 
slew it. And I felt that a tie of the heart was|aminer. 
sundered, when I saw its blood in the sand. The above may possibly be useful to some of 
In referring to these feelings, which I might notithe readers of “ I'he Friend.” 
have noticed so much at another time, they do not a aaa 
seem to me to be at variance either with philosophy . Galected tee “Sahe Sate = 
or religion. The love of our Maker is ve of ‘the Extract from an Epistle of John Fothergill’s, 
first principles of practical religion. But is it pos- writen in 1699. 
sible for man to love God as he ought to love him,| Unto you who have kept your integrity, and 
without at the same time loving, in an appropriate|are as fathers and mothers in Israel, for whom I 
manner, all the creatures he has made? Perhaps|have a reverent esteem in the Lord; a word dwells 
it may be ascribed. to emotional weakness ; but|upon my spirit, in the pure love of God. May you 
still it is difficult for me to conceive of a man as|ever remember the days of your youth, and how 
bearing fully the divine image, who has so little|tenderly the Lord dealt with you; how he led you 
sensibility that he mars the face of nature, by|even on step by step, and often passed by the in- 
necdlessly crushing a flower; and still more diffi-|firmities and weaknesses that attended you. And 
cult, if he dishonours and offends God by cause-|when you were in danger of missing your way, 
lessly diminishing the happiness of any sentient| you, whose desires were good, did not he condes- 
being, however insignificant it may be, which is|cend to inform your understanding, lead you as by 
capable of happiness. the hand, and help you into the way again? Thus 
Now that I have availed myself of the broad|did your heavenly Father deal with you, in his 
title which I have given to these letters, and have|tender love and mercy. As you keep these things 
ventured incidentally upon this subject, I will ven-|in remembrance, they will engage your minds to be 
ture to give one or two more illustrations. We]|watchful over, and very tender towards those who 
have in our company a Syrian, whose name is|are but as children, as you once were, in whom 
Achmed. His home is in Beiroot ; but he has come|the Lord is at work, and forming them for his ser- 
with us from Cairo. He has with him a two-bar-|vice, to promote the good of Zion, and the welfare 
relled gun, which he uses with skill. And while|of Jerusalem; for which many of you have faith- 
we were in the deserts, if a bird or any living thing|fully laboured in your day. The Lord is stirring 
appeared, he endeavoured to shoot it. 
make him understand my feelings; but it was to|and his truth upon earth, as they stand faithful 
little purpose. All I could do, when I saw him|unto him, when many of you are gone to your 
aiming his gun, was to give a signal by voice or|rest. 
action to the devoted bird; or whatever animal it}exhortation; and wherever you see any tender 
was; and this I did not fail to do, although at the| breathing babe, that hath its Father’s stamp upon 
expense of incurring his displeasure. We were very |it, although it appear weak, and in a stammering 
good friends, however, except in this matter; in|}manner, if you can discern that its longing and 
which we found it impossible to agree. desire is for the prosperity of Truth, and of the 
(To be continued.) glorious work of God, how can you but be glad 
— thereof. And if it happens that such an one 
Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most|should at any time miss its way, either on the 
fragrant where they are incensed or crushed; for right hand or on the left, how ready should the 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity] wise in heart be to inform, and extend a hand to 
doth best discover virtue.—Bucon. help in the same love wherein God dealt with you 





swindler; and Saward, a barrister, who, after a 
successful career of fraud, that had lasted for 
more than twenty years, had been finally detected, 
These men were all well-educated, had enjoyed 


|good social positions, and were apparently above 


the reach of suspicion. ‘The imputation of a 
petty falsehood, or a mean shuffle,” to quote the 
words of a London newspaper, “ would have filled 
them with indignation; and yet, at this moment, 
ithey wear the convict’s dress, and herd with the 
common mob of vulgar criminals, the touch of 
whose passing garments would once have been 
held a foul pollution.” 

It must be acknowledged that, whatever other 





I strove to}up many, whom he will make valiant for himself 


Therefore, dear Friends, receive the word of 


faults England may have, she at least vindicates 
\the law, irrespective of rank and influence. This 
has been her boast for generations. From the 


| times when Bacon was stripped of his dignities— 


when Strafford was brought to the scaffold—when 
Earl Ferrers was hung for murdering his steward, 
\down to our own day, no station has been high 
‘enough to protect a criminal from the justice of 
ithe outraged law. Neither rank, nor wealth, nor 
political importance—neither the friendship of the 
\judges, nor a connection with the highest nobility, 
|has been able to screen the offender. The courts 
|stand above suspicion. Juries are free from the 
\imputation of being bribed. The freight of this 
\convict-ship is a new proof, if one was wanting, 
‘that justice, in England, is inexorable as well as 
impartial. Fraud itself—that vice of modern civ- 
ilization, which so many consider comparatively 
venial—cannot escape. 

The commonwealths of these United States 
might take a lesson from England. Political lib- 
erty is here in advance of what it is in Great Bri- 
tain, especially political liberty in the Northern 
States; but personal rights are hardly as secure, 
and crime is assuredly less certain of punishment. 
We could, if necessary, quote numerous instances 
where men, guilty of crimes similar to those of Sir 
John Dean Paul, have escaped punishment. The 
records of the Courts, in this as well as in other 
States, show how frequently justice winks at the 
release of offenders who have wealth or political 
influence. Vainly may we boast of our progres*, 
vainly compare ourselves triumphantly with other 
peoples, while these things continue among us. In 
republics, even more than in monarchies, the law 
must be vindicated ; for the law, in free govert- 












ments especially, is the foundation of order and 
prosperity. Laxity in administering the law leads 
to indifference ; indifference to anarchy; anarchy 
to ruin.— Ledger. 
scsi 
Extracted for “ The Friend.” 

From purity of thought all pleasure springs, 

And from an Aumble spirit all our peace. 

A heart right before the Lord thinks how it may 
use the world, and not abuse it; enjoy it, and not 
rest in it; how it may turn all its business iato re- 
ligion, by making it obedient to God; and all its 
pleasures into religion, by enjoying them in his 
fear; how it may best improve its acquirements, 
whether of wealth or knowledge, to His glory, and 
gain for itself the fullest opportunities to worship 
at his feet, and prepare for his kingdom. 


How happy is the soul that has got above the 
prevalence of earthly riches, and desires, and re- 
lishes; and can, upon good ground, consider itself 
a child of God’s family and kingdom, promoting 
its interests ; partaking of its blessings ; influenced 
by its expectations, and waiting for death as the 
door of admission to all its enjoyments. 


It is not wealth or high station which makes a 
man happy; for many of tue most wretched be- 
ings on earth have both. It is not wealth that 
can supply our real wants, but Providence; and 
if we submit not our desires to Him, we may, in 
the midst of wealth, not only suffer vea/ wants, 
but be tormented by j/ictidéous or imaginary ones. 


When the desire for wealth is taking hold of the 
heart, let us look round and see how it operates 
upon those whose industry or success has obtained 
it. When we find them oppressed with their own 
aboundings, and luxurious without pleasure, we 
shall soon be convinced that if the vea/d wants of 
our condition are satisfied, there remains little to 
be sought with solicitude, or desired with eagerness. 

——_>s—__ 
For “ The Friend.” 
Buddhism. 
(Concluded from page 60.) 

Although expelled from India, and apparently 
in a state of decline in some of the regions in 
which .it took refuge, Buddhism still numbers 
among its followers a large portion of the human 
race. According to Berghaus as quoted by Las- 
sen, there are 455,000,000 of Buddhists, while 
the population of the Christian States is reckoned 
at 474,000,000. The enumeration of the Budd- 
hists, however, includes the whole of the popula- 
tion of China, without adverting to the followers 
of Confucius or Tau-se, or as we have lately 
learned, the professors of a composite Christianity. 

Numerous, however, as the Buddhists still are, 
the system seems to be on the decline, where it is 
not upheld by the policy of the local government, 
or where the priesthood does not constitute a very 
large share of the population. The people in 
general do not seem to take much interest in the 
Worship of the temples, nor to entertain any par- 
ticular veneration for their priests. ‘I'he temples 
are always open, and service is regularly per- 
formed usually three times a day, like the Saudhya 
of the Brahmins. On these occasions the priests 
assemble, usually seated in two divisions or semi- 
choirs, who chaunt passages from the sacred books, 


Tibetian, Pali, or Sanserit—the two latter being| 


utterly unintelligible by the people, and under- 
stood by very few of the priests. The chaunting 
1s relieved by the accompaniment of bells and 
cymbals and drums and the blowing of the conch 
shells or brass trumpets, or in the eastern Hima- 


layah of trumpets made of human thigh-bones;|dent Lamas. At a city which they translate Blue-|we have the admission of the French missionaries, 


THE FRIEND. 


incense is burnt before the images of the Buddhas 
and fruit and flowers and dishes of food placed 
before them. 
formance, and come in smal! numbers at their own 
convenience, and depart. 

The whole number of priests in Ceylon, although 
many of the communities possess extensive landed 
estates the gift of the piety of former princes, does 
not exceed 2500, dispersed in monasteries, the 
largest of which has seldom more than twenty re- 
sident members. 

In Fa Hian’s time there were, according to him, 
from 50,000 to 60,000 priests in Ceylon, and in 
one of the monasteries there were 5,000. In the 
Burma country the priests are more numerous, but 
there also they are said to have little influence over 
the minds of the people. The system, however, 
is supported by the government, and a high priest 
resides at the capital, by whom all the Punghis or 
heads of establishments are appointed. Although 
tolerant of the practice of other religions by those 


The people take no part in this per- | 


town, there were twenty establishments, large and 
small, inhabited by at least 20,000 Lamas. 

At the monastery of Kun Sun, where they were 
allowed to take up their residence for several 
‘mouths, there were 4,000 resident Lamas. At 
the chief monastery of Tartary, that of the 
Khalkas and in its vicinity, there were, it is said, 
30,000 Lamas, the head of whom exercised the 
|temporal as well as spiritual authority of the whole 
\couutry, and was an object of uneasiness to the 
court of Pekin. Inthe province of which Lhassa, 
the acknowledged high seat of Lamaism, is the 
|capital, there were said to be 3000 monastic estab- 
\lishments, three of which each contained 15,000 
|Lamas. ‘ihe missionaries estimate the Lamas at 
|one-third the whole population; all the males of a 
|family, except the oldest, being expected to enter 





the order, at least for a term, it being allowable , 


for a member of a monastery to return to active 


\life. 


| Every monastery has its superior who is very 


who profess them, secession from the national be-|commonly a boy brought from Tibet, being sup- 
lief is rigidly prohibited, and a convert to any|posed to be the late principal regenerated ; he be- 
other form of faith incurs the penalty of death.|ing in fact as before observed, a Buddha on his 


The condition of Buddhism is said to be prosperous; 
from 2000 to 3000 lay worshippers make daily 
offerings at the great temple of the Shwe-dagon 
near Rangoon; and new temples and kyums are 
daily springing up, even in the districts under Bri- 
tish authority. One great source of influence in 
Ava is the monopoly of education by the priest- 
hood, and which, such as it is, is very general. 
Almost every Burman can write and read, for 


which he has to thank the Kyum or monastery of 


his village. 

Buddhism is also flourishing in Siam, where as 
in Ava it is connected with the political institutions 
of the State and with the mass of the population. 
Every male must enter the order of the priesthood 
at some period of his life, for, however, short a 
time; even the king must become a priest for two 
or three days, assume the mendicant dress, and 
solicit alms of his courtiers. 
the State sometimes take up their abode in a mon- 
astery and conform to all the rules of the frater- 
nity for two or three months together. The priests 
are consequently numerous, but the permanent in- 
habitants of the monasteries are either persons 
disgusted with life, or the old and infirm; the 


younger and more active members falling back | 


continually into society. 

We have no very recent accounts of the condi- 
tion of Buddhism in Japan; but it is broken up 
into various sectarian divisions. In the maritime 
districts of China it is evidently on the wane. Al- 
though a few monasteries are respectably tenanted, 
the residents are much less numerous than they 
have been; many are altogether deserted, and 
many of the temples also are in a state of decay. 
The majority of the priests are illiterate, and seem 
to hold their offices and their idols in little vene- 
ration. The people regard the priests with little 


The high officers of however, is their own industry. 





way to perfection. 

The vast number of the Lamas of Tartary and 
Tibet naturally suggests the enquiry, how countries 
80 poor upon the whole and so thinly peopled, can 
support so large a proportion of unproductive 
members. Some of their subsistence is derived 
from grants and endowments made by the Em- 
perors of China, whose policy it has been to en- 
‘courage Lamaism, as tending to keep down the 
'population and repress the martial spirit of the 
nomadic tribes. Further means are supplied by 
the people, who are a simple and credulous race, 
and who, although not animated by any devotional 
fervour, are liberal contributors to the temples at 
public festivals and to the itinerant, mendicant 
brethren, giving largely from their stores of sheep 
‘and wool and butter and various articles of con- 
sumption. The chief maintenance of the Lamas, 
In the Buddhist 
countries of the South, as Ceylon, Siam and Ava, 
and apparently in China, a priest is strictly pro- 
hibited from exercising any mechanical art or fol- 
lowing any secular occupation; but in Tartary the 
Lamas are permitted to support themselves by 
|their own iudustry, even whilst living in the mon- 
astery, the monastery being in fact a small town 
of a priestly population, dwelling in houses, in 
streets collected round a principal temple or temples 
and the main buildings occupied by the Pontiff 
| with his staff and servants. The other Lamas are 
the painters, sculptors, decorators and printers of 
‘the establishment. ‘Those who are qualified, are 
|the schoolmasters of the children of the neighbour- 
hood, who have no other teachers; and those who 
are not engaged in the service of the monastery, 
may employ their time for their own profit. There 
are amongst them, consequently, handicraftsmen 
as tailors, shoemakers, hatters; some keep eattle 





respect, or in some instances with contempt, and|and sell the milk and butter to the brethren, and 


attach no great sanctity to the objects of their | 


worship. 
It is in the north and northwest of China ex- 
tending thence through Mongolia and Eastern 


are to be found. ‘The French missionaries Hue 
and Gabet traversed the whole region, and through- 





some even keep shops. ‘The consequence is great 
inequality of condition; those who are active and 
enterprising, become opulent, whilst the inert and 


idle, who trust solely to the pittance which is doled 
Tibet to Lhassa, that the chief seats of Buddhism | 


out periodically to every member, from the eom- 
mon fund, may be almost in a state of starvation. 
The general organization of the monasteries in 


out their entire route, met with or heard of what|Tartary and Tibet, the costume of the Lamas, and 


they termed Lama Serais or monasteries connected 
with temples, inhabited by numerous resident La- 


of itinerant mendicant brethren. 
at a place called Chor-chi, there were 2000 resi- 


| many particulars of the manner in which religious 
lservice is celebrated in the temples, have often 
mas, as well as having attached to them a number | 
At a monastery | 


struck travellers, as presenting close analogies to 
the conventual system and the religious offices of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In this latter respect 
























































THE FRIEND. 


eee, 


whose enumeration we may safely follow, and who who are better instrueted, and take no part in them 
specify the use of the cross, thé mitre, the dalma- themselves. Ignorance is at the root of the whole 
tic, the hood, the office of two choirs, the psalmody, system, and it must fall to picces with the exten- 
the exorcisms, the censer of five chaiiis, the rosary, sion of knowledge and civilization. 
celibacy of the clergy, the benediction of the La- conformity in this conclusion is expressed by the 
mas by placing the right hand on the head of the missionaries of different Christian communities. 


faithful, spiritual retirement, the worship of the, 
saints, fasts, processions, litanies, and holy water, | 


as so many coincidences with the Roman Ritual,!journ in the monarchy of Kun Lun, we are per- 


the origin of which cannot be accidental. The pre- | 
sent costume and ceremonial are said to have ori-| 
ginated with a celebrated reformer, who was born 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, named | 
Tsong Kaba, who founded the monastery of Khal- 
dan near Lhassa in 1409, and died in 1419, The 
chief pontiff of Lhassa at first opposed the inno- | 
vations of Tsong Kaba, and having in vain invited | 
him to a conference, paid a visit to the reformer, | 


and expatiated at great length upon the sacredness | people. 


of the ancient practices and his own pre-eminence ; | 
he was interrupted in his harangue by Tsong Kaba, | 
who had previously taken no notice of him, and 
who suddenly exclaimed: “ Wretch, let go the flea 
that you are torturing between your thumb and 
forefingers! I hear his groans, they penetrate my 
heart.” Fleas, it seems, are very abundant in 
Tibet, and the Grand Lama, in violation of the 
precept that says, “Thou shalt not kill,” was pri- 
vily in the act of committing murder, when thus 
rebuked. Struck by this proof of Tsong Kaba’s 
divine perception, the Grand Lama acknowledged 
his supremacy, prostrated himself before him, and 
adopted his reforms. Tradition speaks of a stran- 
ger Lama from the West, who was Tsong Kaba's 
preceptor, and who was remarkable amongst other 
things for a long nose; noses in Tartary are some- 
what of the shortest ; from which circumstance, as_| 
well as from the palpable resemblances adverted | 
to, Hue and Gabet, infer, not without some plausi- 
bility, that Tsong Kaba derived his innovations 
from the instructions of a European missionary, 
several of whom, at this early period, had pene- 
trated into Tibet, Tartary and China. 
Notwithstanding the liberality shown by the} 
people of Tibet, especially at particular festivals 
to their monasteries and temples, they take no part 
in the celebration of the religious services, nor do 
they evince any stronger devotional interest than 
prevails in other Buddhist countries. In all of 
them, however, there are powerful means by which 
the priests work upon their feelings, secure their| 
adherence, and extort their bounty. Everywhere 
except in China, learning, such as it is, is confined | 
to the priesthood, and they are the sole instructors 
of youth; they are also the collectors and venders 
of drugs, and the practisers of medicine. They 
foretell events, determine lucky and unlucky times, 





and pretend to regulate the future destiny of the| Fourth month, 1695. His memorial says: “ Of much esteemed. 


dying, threatening the niggard with hell, and pro- 
mising heaven, or even, eventually, the glory of a 
Buddha to the liberal. Their great hold upon the 
people is thus derived from the gross ignorance, 
superstition and fears of the latter, who are fully 
imbued with a belief in the efficacy of enchant- 
ments, in the existence of malevolent spirits and in 
the superhuman sanctity of the Lamas, as their 
only protection against them. ‘The Lamas in Tar- 
tary are therefore constantly exorcists and magi- 
cians, sharing, no doubt, very often, the credulity 
of the people, but frequently assisting faith in their 
superhuman faculty, by jugglery and fraud. In 
the most northern provinces of Russia, Buddhism, 


efficaciously promoted ;” and we learn from Erman 


‘and English missionaries at Irkutsk and on the 


Ilis friends thus characterize him: “ In his life 
and conversation he was grave, yet innocent] 
cheerful, and, we think, strictly just in his deal. 
ings; also a lover and promoter of peace and unity, 
and brotherly love amongst Friends, of which he 
was himself a good pattern. He was generally 
beloved during his life, and at his death left a good 
savour behind him. His removal from time to an 
happy eternity, though certainly his great gain, 
was a considerable loss to the mecting where he 
belonged. He departed this life on the 19th day 
of Tenth month, 1749; aged about 53 years and 
6 months, and was decently interred on the 21st 
day of the same month, in Friends’ burying-ground 
at Plymouth. We believe he is gone from his la. 
borious service, to receive an heavenly reward, 
‘where the wicked shall cease from troubling, and 
the weary soul shall be at rest.’ ” 


A striking 
























Hue and Gabet observe: “ After all we have seen 
in our long journey, and especially during our so- 


suaded that it is by education, not by controversy, 
that the conversion of these people is to be most 


in his late travels in Siberia, that both the Russian 


Selinga, had abandoned all attempts at direct con- 
version, and had confined themselves to the culti- 
vation of the Mongol and Mantcha languages, in 
order to qualify themselves to give education to the 
The process is unavoidably slow, especial- 
ly in Central Asia, which is almost beyond the 
reach of European activity and zeal, but there is 
no occasion to despair of ultimate success. Vari- 
ous agencies are at work both in the north and the 
south, before whose salutary influence civilization 
is extending; and the ignorance and superstition 
which are the main props of Buddhism, must be 
overturned by its advance. 


ee 


ELIZABETH WYATT. 


Elizabeth, wife of Bartholomew Wyatt, was born 
in the year 1706, Through obedience to the Lord's 
Holy Spirit, she in early life learned to bear the 
cross, and as she became instructed in righteous. 
ness, a dispensation of the gospel ministry was 
committed to her. Having married at Haddonfield, 
she in 1730 removed to the residence of her hus- 
band within the limits of Salem Monthly Meeting, 
She was a valuable woman in the church; her 
memorial says: “her testimony was large and 
edifying, sound in word and doctrine, to the com- 
fort of the humble-minded amongst us. Yet she 
was a sharp threshing instrument in the hand of the 
Lord against the backsliders and unfaithful pro- 
fessors of Truth. Her service was not confined to 
this meeting, but it pleased the great Lord of the 
harvest to send her forth in his service into other 
provinces on this continent, as Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, New England, 
Rhode Island, Long Island, &c., in all which she 
WILLIAM ATKINSON. had good service for Truth, as appears by certifi- 

William Atkinson, of the Falls Monthly Meet-|cates produced to this meeting from several of these 
ing, Bucks county, was for many years an elder| places.” 
and useful member of that meeting. He deceased| Of her travels we have but little account; early 
Eighth month 28th or 29th, 1749. in 1738 Thomas Chalkley met her and her com- 

a panion Grace Mason, and Michael Lightfoot, at 

Elinor, the wife and widow of Edward Williams ord oe eee Potent sa ae 
was a serviceable member of Haverford Monthly . aa See aoe _ Se 
Meeting. She was a minister of the gospel but a ry Sp ee ee 
o as eauheaiecamedale Suse "He Virginia.” Thomas adds : “ We all being far from 

eee we generally brie’. *"eT/home and well acquainted, were glad to see one 
concern was “ to exhort Friends to labour diligently, | another being thankful to the Almighty, who had 
and be of one mind.” She was buried at Merion, | peen pleased to preserve us so far on - way.” 
Ninth month 7th, 1749, In the year 1744, Bartholomew and Elizabeth 
WILLIAM TROTTER. Wyatt and two children removed to reside in Phi- 

William Trotter was the son of William Trotter, ladelphia, Here Elizabeth continued her labours 
and was born in the neighbourhood of Abington, of love in the church, and ares much employed and 
After a residence of three years, 
religious parents, and amongst Friends was edu- they returned again to Salem, taking with them a 
cated. As he grew in years, he was blessed in certificate which says: “‘ We think it necessary to 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 68.) 
ELLEN LAWRENCE. 
Ellen, the wife of Henry Lawrence, was an elder 
of Haverford Monthly Meeting. She was, says her 
brief memorial, “a good example to the flock and 
family, and lived in love and unity with her friends. 
She died the 15th of the Eighth month, 1749.” 


that he grew in grace, and in the fear and know- 
ledge of our blessed Lord and Sayiour, Jesus 
Christ. About the twenty-first year of his age, he 
received a gift in the ministry, in which he was 
frequently exercised during the course of his life. 
His ministry was sound and savoury, attended with 
|a good degree of that life and power by which the 
\dead are raised, and without which preaching is 
jvain. He was not tedious or burthensome, but 
often very reaching and edifying to his hearers.” 
He removed to the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
towards the close of 1721, taking a certificate from 





degraded to Shamanism, is nothing more than a 
miserable display of juggling tricks and pin 
and even in the Lama sarais of Tibet, exhibitions 
of the same kind are permitted, whatever may be 
the belief and practice of those of the community 


|Abington to Gwynnedd Monthly Meeting in the 
first month following. Here he soon became ex- 
tensively useful in religious Society, and continued 
active aud laborious for the good of others until 
| within a short time of his death. 





ithis world.” 


certify on their behalf, that during their abode 
amongst us, by their exemplary and prudent con- 
versation they obtained our love and esteem; and 
that our friend Elizabeth’s public ministry, being 
living and edifying, was well received. Their longer 
stay here would have been very acceptable to us.” 

‘The memorial of Salem Monthly Meeting adds 
concerning Elizabeth: “She was exemplary in life 
and conversation, adorning the doctrine she had to 
deliver to others, and in good esteem amongst 
Friends and neighbours where she lived, * * * 
until it pleased God to take her off the stage of 
She died Eleventh mo. 20th, 1749; 
aged 43 years. 

ELLIS LEWIS. 

Ellis Lewis was born in Wales, in the year 1680, 

and removed to Pennsylvania, in 1708. He ap- 
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THE FRIEND. 


ars to have first settled himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Haverford ; but in the year 1716, marry- 
ing Elizabeth at Concord, he took up his 
abode in Kennett. In the course of a few years, 
he lost his wife, and about the close of 1723, or 
the First month, 1724, he married Mary Baldwin, 
the widow of that eminent minister, William Bald- 
win, of Bucks county. Mary Lewis proved a valu- 
able helpmeet, and was a useful member of the 
church. 

Ellis Lewis, in the year 1726, was appointed an 
elder, and, from that time to his death, he appears 
to have been one of the very useful men in the 
Yearly Meeting. In the Twelfth month, 1732, 
being unwell, his friend Thomas Chalkley went to 
visit him, and “bad an evening meeting in his 
chamber, to our mutual comfort and refreshment.” 

He was, says the memorial issued concerning 
him, “ serviceable in the society in divers respects 


had a deep significance which few ure wise enough 
to profit by. ‘The sound philosophy of the precept | 
was vividly brought to our mind a day or two| 
since, by the sight of a big apple, the history of| 
which is fit “to point a moral and adorn a tale.”’ 
Some four or five years ago, a lad, passing an or- 
chard when the owner was thinning out and trim- 
ming his trees, picked up a very slender sapling, 
which had been thrown away, to serve as a tempo- 
rary walking stick. Having used it for this pur- 
pose, he carelessly stuck it in the ground when he 
returned home, and left it, thinking no more of the | 
circumstance. There it remained undisturbed un- 
til it took root, and there it is still, being now a 
flourishing tree, in bearing condition, producing 
Red Astrachan apples, a noble specimen of which, 
of this season’s growth, brought to us by the young | 


























man, has suggested this article —Salem Register. | 


——_#e--- 
many years, being one of a good understanding, From “ The Field and Forest.” 
very active in the discipline of the church, being November. 





rightly gifted for it. [He was] often concerned to 
reconcile differences mostly with good success, un- 
til age and weakness rendered him incapable of 
such service.” In the year 1747, he removed to 
Wilmington, and deceased Sixth mo. 31st, 1750, 
in the 70th year of his age. 

(To be continued.) 


>. 


A change has lately come over the face of na- 
ture; the bright garniture of the woods and pas- 
tures has failed; the fall of the leaf has arrived, | 
and the sun gleams brightly through the naked | 
branches of the trees, into the late dark recesses of | 
the forest. In some years the leaves of the trees | 

















ried with us many days. 


Selected. ° 
“i observe the complete change, that will suddenly 


It was now that the Lord’s judgments were re- 
vealed in my earth, that I might thereby learn 
righteousness, all my sins and my transgressions, 
which were many, were set in order before me ; it 
appeared that a book of remembrance had been 
kept on high, and that nothing was forgotten. 

Oh! the terrors of those days, when the right- 
cous Judge of quick and dead sat in judgment in 
my soul, arrayed in terrible majesty and power, 
not only to search out the most hidden things, as 
if nothing was to escape His all-seeing eye, but I 
was made livingly sensible He had the power to 
east into hell. Day after day uttered speech, and 
night after night declared knowledge, that there 
was no repentance in the grave, the repentance 
and remission must be done in these bodies. * * 

* * My duty to my parents was brought into 
inquisition, and I had to make a close inquiry, in 
great fear, as they were both dead, and no recom- 
pense in my power; but I had the peaceful answer 
to make on the scrutiny, that I had not ever wil- 
fully disobliged or behaved undutifully to them. 
Oh! ye children, let me entreat it of you, in the 
fear of the Lord, “ Obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is well-pleasing” in his holy sight; and 
you who act in a light manner by your parents, 
and trouble them by your disobedient conduct, I 
am persuaded of it, you will have to answer for it 
in this world, or in that which is to come. 

Joun ConRAN. 


—_— +e. 


A CHILD'S DEATH. 


In some rude spot where vulgar herbage grows, 
If chance a violet rear its purple head, 
The careful gardener moves it ere it bloom, 
To thrive and flourish in a nobler bed. 
Such was thy fate, dear child, 
Thy opening such! 
Pre-eminence in early bloom was shown, 
For earth too good perhaps, 
And loved too much— 
Heaven saw, and early marked thee for its own! 
R. B. Sheridan. 


a 

A Thrifty Walking Stick—When the old 
Laird of Dumbiedikes gave to his son the memor- 
able injunction : “ Jock, when ye hae nae thing else 
to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be 



















wintry night. The longer this fatal blast is defer- 
red, the more sudden and manifest are its effects. 
The fields to-day may be glowing in the fairest hues 
of autumnal splendour. One night passes away ;— 
a night of still, freezing cold, depositing a dense and 
beautiful frostwork on the windows—and lo! a 


forest, and all its variegated colours have vanished. 
After this frost, the leaves fall rapidly from the 
trees; and the first vigorous wind will completely 
disrobe them of their foliage. 

This change, however, is usually more gradual. 
Slight frosts occur, one after another, during many 
successive nights, each adding a browner tint to the 
foliage, and causing the different trees to shed their 
leaves in natural succession. Though November is 
the time of the true fall of the leaf, yet many trees 
cast off their vesture in October; but some of the 
oaks usually retain their brown, rustling foliage 
during the whole of the winter; and many are the 
birds that find beneath them a comfortable shelter 
from the storm. The willows and many of the fruit- 
trees retain their verdure to a late period in the au- 
tumn, and shed their leaves only upon the arrival of 


































be seen after the middle of October. At that time, 
if we stand on a moderate elevation, commanding a 
view of hill, valley, and plain, we may observe the 
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1772. | naked and desolate asy ect of winter in the swamps, 











Selected. 









the uplands and hill-sides, the woods are still in 
almost full foliage. 

The flowering season closed with the last month; 
yet sometimes after a spell of mild weather, espe- 
cially after a drought, a few spring flowers wiil ap- 
pear, and we observe a second blossoming of some 
of the boughs in the orchards. A few asters are 
still seen in the woods, and here and there, on the 
green southern slopes, a violet looks upon you with 
its mild blue eye, like a star of promise, to remind 
us of the beauties of the next reviving spring. There 
is a kind of melancholy pleasure attending a ram- 














\their warmth and protection. 


remain unseared by frost, until November has tar- | 
It is then melancholy to| 


| 


} 


take place in the aspect of the woods, after the first | 


complete robe of monotonous brown covers the wide | 


winter. In the tow grounds, there is little foliage to | 


where the frosts make their earliest visit ; while on | 


ble at this time, among the fading woods and pas-| 
tures, while we take notice of the changes of the | 
season, and of the care with which nature provides 
growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping”—his advice| for the preservation of her charge, during the com-|anything else in nature. 
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ing season of cold. All sounds that meet the ear 
are in harmony with our feelings. The breezes 
murmur with a plaintive moan, while shaking the 


‘dropping leaves from the trees, as if they felt a 


sympathy with the general decay; and carefully 
strew them over the beds of the flowers, to afford 
them a warm covering and protection from the un- 
genial winter. The sere and yellow leaves, eddy- 
ing with the fitful breezes, fill up the hollows of the 


|pastures, where the slumbering lilies and violets 


repose, and collect around the borders of the woods, 
where the vernal flowers are sleeping, and require 
Thus nature kiudly 
guards the objects of her charge, from the evils to 
which they are inevitably exposed, affording an 
emblem of that providential care, which, though 


junseen, is always extended over us, to protect us 


from those evils which misfortune or our own im- 
providence may have created. 

As the month advances, the hoary aspect of win- 
ter becomes more and more apparent over the face 
of the landscape. ‘The scarlet berries of the rose 
and the prinos are conspicuous upon their leafless 
stems, and the nests of birds, hitherto concealed, 
are disclosed to observation by the absence of the 
foliage. The brown fruit of the hazel is bending 
from its naked branches, and the prickly globes of 
the chestnut are scattered abundantly beneath its 
lofty boughs. The asters, golden-rods, and other 
autumnal flowers, which a month since were in all 
their splendour, now cover the plains with a kind 
jof hoary plumage, consisting of globular heads of 
\down, into which they have been transformed. 
|‘hese downy wreaths are hardly less elegant than 
the flowers, and form one of the most interesting 
appearances of the landscape at the present time. 
‘The plumed seeds of the thistle are sailing upon 
the wind, and the feathery tassels of the clematis 
are hanging from the vines, making a warm shel- 
ter for the birds in their time of need. 

There are rural sounds as well as rural sights 
which are characteristic of this and every other 
month of the year. The piping of the frogs in 
spring, the warbling of birds in the early summer, 
and the chirping of insects in the latter summer 
and the early autumn, are all associated with the 
beauties and the bounties of their respective sea- 
sons. The chirping of insects declines during Oc- 
[tober, and dies away to silence by the middle of 
the present month; and then do the voices of the 
winter birds become more audible in their wood- 
land solitudes. ‘Their harsh, unmusical voices har- 
|monize not uppleasantly with the murmuring of 
wintry winds, and with the desolate appearance 
of nature. The water birds assemble in large 
flocks upon the lakes and in the harbours, and be- 
come peculiarly loquacious; and occasionally on 
still evenings, we hear the cackling flight of geese, 
as they are proceeding aloft in the heavens to the 
places of their hyemal abode. ‘These different 
sounds, though unmusical and melancholy, awaken 
many pleasing recollections of past, years, and are 
not unattended with emotions of tranquillizing 
pleasure. 

No person, who visits the fields at the present 
time, can fail to perceive the change that has taken 
place in the pertumes of the air, since the leaves 
began to fall. There is no fragrance of blooming 
gardens, of flowering meads, or sweet-scented 
groves. The very grass, if perchance a late crop 
has been mowed by the husbandman, sends out a 
different fragrance from that of haying-time. The 
flowers of autumn are generally almost scentless ; 
but there is a pleasant odour arising from the fallen 
leaves, when the sun is drying up the frost, which 


| 





ithe preceding night had deposited on them, unlike 
We perceive also the 
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traverse over the fertile farms. 
describe a perfume; yet every one who is familiar] her, sometimes her joy was so great in the pros- 


with nature, might easily, by the fragrance of the pect of a glorious eternity, that she sang praises, 
atmosphere alone, determine the month of the year.| with a melodious voice, unto her God; so that it 
We are indeed 

perfume on the breeze that tells of the gathered | tossed and tried; our building seems to be shaken 
harvest, and speaks of plenteousness for the time| to the very foundation, that can never be removed ; 
and if we are but found thereon, all our beset- 

ments and every storm, as from the north and the 
south winds, will have a tendency to fix us firmer 
on the invincible Rock; so that I wish we may 
take courage to commit all to the Lord in that 
humbled state wherein we can say, ‘ ‘Though he 
I have long been 
persuaded that trouble doth not leave us as it finds 
“We have been very diligent hitherto, have had| us; we are either more intimately united to that 
twelve meetings, divers of them with the people at) Purity which is uncreated, or we are more widely 
Now in proportion to the 
tenderness of spirit that becomes ours under suf- 
fering, we are grown and growing in the heavenly 
r image and holy likeness—that I know of nothing 
sated by the gracious help vouchsafed from time to) so desirable as a broken heart and a contrite spirit, 


Though the sweetness of summer is gone, there is a| was delightful to be with her. 


to come. 
(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 
After the Yearly Meeting, she appears to have 
been engaged travelling in religious service ; at 


slay me, yet will I trust in bim.’ 
Spalding she writes, Eighth month 17th, 1819— 


large, and many visits to families have fallen to 
our lot, although not in the regular way of family 
visiting. I may acknowledge that so far I have! 
thought all previous suffering more than compen- 


separated therefrom. 


time, in giving a clear sense of things where we) and if we wait in passiveness on the Lord, I be- 
have been engage, and also ability to speak’ lieve he will give it.” 
thereto ‘in demonstration of the Spirit and of| Ireland, whether there is any thing like revival 
power ;’ yet it is often through inexpressible wa-| among them, or ability to gird up the loins, and 
ding of soul, that the seed immortal is visited where 
it lies, and strength obtained to lift up the voice, 
to lift it up, and not to fear; and then the mind is 
introduced again into a sense of great wretched- 
ness, (may I not say,) in seeing its own unworthi-| for service. 
ness and incapacity for any thing truly good.|of many in Ireland.” 
Without an endeavour to be still, I think I should 
surely be incapable of cherishing the grain of faith] engagement, for which she had been liberated by 
to believe, that a poor creature dare make any fur-| her Monthly Meeting, of the prosecution of which 
ther attempt to procced in so awful an embassy.” | nothing is said until the 31st of the Third month. 
On the 3ist she acknowledges some of these)“ Our line of religious duty has not been confined 
meetings, “have been very relieving seasons, 
wherein Truth was in blessed dominion; at other 
times great has been the labour of spirit, and suf- 
fering with the immortal Seed under oppression, 
when the power has not risen very high throughout 
the meeting; but I am not sure that the life of|through considerable labour when the obstruction 
‘ruth may not have been as effectually visited at} comes to be removed, even by word and doctrine, 
such seasons, as at those wherein more sensible|it is an unspeakable favour. With respect to 
consolation was witnessed. No fountain can rise! Friends, I confess my poor mind is scarcely ever 
above its level, and where the precious life of| fully at liberty ; but I believe that the gospel will 
Christ lies low in the souls of men, it is a merey| more and more spread, both in this and other na- 
to be kept with it in the ministry of the Word, 
wherein we are sometimes made instrumental to 
the removing that which obstructs its arising.” 
“Ninth mo. 10th—We went to the meeting- 
house at Gloucester, and sat about three-quarters 
of an hour; but very few of the people coming, I 
found that what I had told Friends in the morning 
was realized, that a meeting in that comparatively 
small house would not be likely to answer my pur- 
pose, but I yielded to their wish to try it. We 
told the company that it was probable they would 
be informed next day, of the time and place for 
holding a meeting with the inhabitants. Accord- 
ingly, through much discouragement from without, 
we got the town-hall, and a large meeting it proved 
to be; and perhaps one more largely favoured [ 
never knew. For the doctrines of ‘l'ruth flowed| opposed to the wisdom of the wise.” 
freely, even without obstruction, I believe, for an} “ London, Fifth month 27th—The winter is 
hour and a half at least, and the meeting closed! gloomy, but it hath its peculiar benefit; it teaches 
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meetings; most of these latter are seasons wherein 


He who ‘leadeth Joseph like a flock,’ sends forth 


something of dread, not joy; for it is hard for the 


being a time and place where there is much want 
of true simplicity. But it is well that we should 
keep in view that ‘unto us it is given not only to 


alse to suffer for his sake.’ 
suffering dispensed in His time, for his sake, though 
not like what befel the first Christians. It is now 
spiritual imprisonment, and spiritually the Lord’s 
servants are sensible of being stoned and wounded. 
May we dwell deep in spirit with the eternal Pow- 
er, in which alone is our preservation! Surely the 


of Greece, and the truth must be spoken, although 





in solemn silence after a few sentences uttered in| us to reverence the Divine Hand, and to feel our| 


living prayer and praise. So that after all 1 had|dependence thereon. I love to see friends made 
passed through in that city, the language was/sensible of the necessity of waiting for that Divine 
raised in my mind, ‘Thanks be to God which! voice which, in due time, is heard in the soul truly 


giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus|chaste to God; even saying, ‘ Rise up my love, my | 


Christ.’ ” fair one, and come away; for lo, the winter is past, 
On the first of the Twelfth month she writes|the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on 
that her loved parent was taken ill, and“im one}the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, 


scents of withering maize, and other fading crops ofl week was removed to her everlasting reward. 
the harvest, which are wafted on the gales, as they “ She was very sweet in her spirit, and soon gave 
It is difficult to herself up, saying that death had no terrors for 


Alluding to her friends in 


become valiant for the unchangeable truth, she’ 
says, “I should be glad to hear of many breaking 
forth, as on the right hand and on the left, being 
separated from the hindering things, and chosen 
I feel much interested in the welfare 


In the First month, 1820, she began a religious 


to our own Society, but we have many more public 


his light and his truth among us: sometimes it 
is over all, yet this is seldom the case, but 


tions. I look forward to Yearly Meeting with| 


little, lowly seed of life to rise into dominion; it| 


believe on the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, but | 
There is a portion of| 


sons of Zion will be raised up, as against the sons| 





‘and the voice of the turtle is heard in our Jang) 
Oh! it is a most blessed thing to come to know that 
the Lord’s own works, and they alone, praise Him, 
Let us lie low before Him, seeking to say amen tp 
all his dealings with us, even in the darkness of 
His providence, that He may work in us, both to 
will and to do, according to his good pleasure ; 4 
shall we witness Him again and again to make 
darkness light before us, and the crooked paths 
straight. ‘Ihe rough places shall be made plain, 
for the glory of the Lord shall be revealed. These 
are times abundantly worth waiting for, even a 
long as that Wisdom which is infinite, shall please, 

“Some of the sittings of this Yearly Meeting 
have so far been agreeable, even, I think, beyond 
some former times; the business being less inter. 
‘rupted, and sometimes there has been the over. 
shadowing of good in an humbling degree; but 
there is, nevertheless, much danger awaiting us a3 
a people, of our not increasing in brightness, ac. 
cording to our high calling in Jesus Christ. We 
are yet faithfully warned—may we receive it.” 
“Oh, that we may be more and more gathered, 
for I believe we have temptations which, if yielded 
to, will scatter, will lay waste and destroy ; will 
even hug us up, and being of the subtle serpent, 
will press out the pure innocent life. Something 
of this kind I have had to declare, even as the 
word of the Lord; for it weighed me down, and 
was like a fire within me, day after day and night 
after night, until the Lord my God opened the way 
to lay down my burden for Friends’ acceptance, in 
which I find some relief; but still my poor mind 
is sensible of much travail. Oh that the will of 
my Master may take the place of my own will, 
until he set up and establish his kingdom, an ever- 
lasting dominion, in my soul, and until he fully 
give to endure all things for his Name’s sake ; that 
there may be a filling up in my measure, however 
small, that which remains of the sufferings of Christ 
for his body's sake, which is the church.” 

She makes record of an illness she had at Bury 
in the year 1820, of which she says :—“ The pain 
\{ endured was excruciating. Tedious days and 
wearisome nights were appointed me for weeks to- 
gether; and for a season I thought my sufferings 
would terminate in death. Learnestly waited upon 
‘the Lord, and it was frequently the language of 
‘my heart, ‘Oh, my heavenly Father, when wilt 
thou be pleased to send forth thy word, and say, 
it is enough.’ Being under a great weight of ill- 
ness, and looking towards dissolution, I was opened 
into a view of the love of my gracious Saviour to- 
wards my soul, feeling assured that nothing stood 
in my way of acceptance with the Judge of quick 
and dead. I saw clearly that my transgressions 
were forgiven, that all defilement was purged away 
in that living blessed ‘ fountain, opened to the house 
of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. I 
had a degree of foretaste of eternal glory; I saw 
the light of heaven; I beheld as ‘ through a glass 
darkly,’ something of His majesty who sitteth upon 
the throne, and the ineffable brightness of those 
garments worn by the redeemed. I had no doubt 
of being admitted to their blessed company, should 
it please Divine Wisdom to cut the thread of my 
life. I relate this with reverent humility, and in 
the unreserved acknowledgment that I felt assured, 
if presented faultless before the throne of my Sa- 
viour’s glory, it would be all of his free merey and 
infinite loving-kindness to one of the least of his 
family. I think it was given me to say, ‘ Not my 
will, but Thine be done.’ As to the restoration of 
the poor afflicted frame, I did, however, find myself 
much exercised about my loved family; and one 








morning I was engaged to petition that I might be 
spared to them, when I became sensible of recetv- 
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THE FRIEND. 


ing the earnest of my prayer; these words being| purchaser, at the expense of the seller; and that|betrayed—calls also for its appropriate offerings, 


heard in my soul, ‘1 will spare thee;’ and that 
Scripture occurred to remembrance wihch tells us, 
that when Jacob had made an end of blessing or 
commanding his children, he gathered up his feet 
in the bed, and gave up the ghost. I believed that 
I might yet be of use to my beloved family in the 
Divine ordering.” Immediately she wished to call 
ber children, and say, “ Your mother lives; the 
Lord will raise me up again; but such was my 
weakness, 1 could not request to see them. I was 
worse after this than before, yet never wholly lost 
sight of recovery.” 


The Electric Telegraph—The benefits of this 
important invention are being extended so as to 
reach all classes. It is highly interesting to wit- 
ness the applications of science to the profit and 
advantage of the toiling poor who form so great a 
portion of the human family.” 

“In the fiords of Norway, where the herring 
fishery is the principal support of the entire popu- 
lation, it is necessary that when a shoal of herrings 
arrive, all the fishermen should instantly have it 
made known to them that they may quickly have 
their boats in readiness. To have the boats so ar- 
ranged around the bays or fiords that the fish can- 
uot regain the open sea, is the aim of the fishers. 
Disappointments have often occurred from the in- 
telligence of an arrival coming too late; and the 
government of Norway has established along a 
distance of over 124 miles (the length of coast 
frequented by the herrings,) a submarine telegraph, 
with numerous land stations at sufficient intervals, 
to communicate with the villages inhabited by the 
fishermen. When a shoal is perceived making for 
any of the fiords, a telegraphic despatch is sent to 
the fishermen, and they are in readiness for the 
taking almost as soon as the herrings are in the 
fiord.” 

sila 

The most difficult province in friendship is the 
letting a man see his faults and errors, which 
should, if possible, be so contrived, that he may) 
perceive our advice is given him, not so much to 
please ourselves as for his own advantage. The 
reproaches, therefore, of a friend should always be 
strictly just, and not too frequent. — Budgell. 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 14, 1857. 


In one of the marriage notices published last 
week, a typographical error occurs: the name, in 
the 13th line from the top, should be Benington. 


The competition for supplying the public with 
the popular literature of the day, has led some of 
the dealers therein, in our large cities, into a novel 
scheme for attracting attention and for increasing 
the chances of sale, by offering a gift with whatever 
may be purchased, the value of which gift is to be 
determined by a kind of lottery ; thus endeavouring 
to enlist the excitement of a game of chance in aid 
of their bookselling. The prizes, said to be drawn, 
are duly proclaimed in the public papers, and many 
who care little or nothing about reading, are thus 
duped into parting with their money at these gift- 
book stores, by the hope of obtaining something, 
worth twenty or a hundred fold more than what 
they have paid for it. 

It may seem almost superfluous to say there 
must be fraud committed somewhere in the course 
of the transaction, as no one would carry on a busi- 
hess where the profit was reaped altogether by the 


as the scheme is virtually a lottery, the books being 
in the place of ordinary tickets, no Friend can con- 
sistently have any thing to do with it. The whole 
business as thus conducted, must be demoralizing, 
not only by creating or stimulating a taste for 
gambling, but by injuring the regular and honest 
trader who is unwilling to resort to trickery in order 
to vend his stock. We trust that all our members, 
whether old or young, will be on their guard against 
being caught by the specious advertisements put 
forth, and for no consideration be induced to show 
countenance to this or any similar scheme for en- 
trapping the unwary. 

But our attention has been drawn to the sale 
and dissemination of popular literature, not so much 
by this very objectionable mode of doing business, 
as by another feature in the trade, that is, we fear, 
still more demoralizing than even that. We allude 
to the hurtful character of a large portion of what 
is written and published to meet the demands of 
the reading public. As we are unwilling to sup- 
pose that many, if any of our readers, would delib- 
erately set down to read a work of fiction, espe- 
cially such as the great majority of those now put 
forth are represented to be, we shall confine tbe 
few remarks we have to make to the periodicals of 
the day. 

The Reviews, which enjoy a high reputation for 
the talent and literary culture tributary to them, 
often contain much that is both instructive and en- 
tertaining, and serve a valuable purpose by ena- 
bling many to obtain, by comparatively little rea- 
ding, the drift and substance of elaborate works, 
which they could not well afford time to peruse ; and 
also by condensing often in nervous and lucid lan- 
guage much information upon subjects of great 
practical interest, which could not be otherwise ob- 
tained, without wearisome research among various 
authors. It however requires care in reading many 
of the articles found in the Reviews, especially, 
those which treat on religious subjects, or we may 
almost unconsciously, imbibe sentiments respecting 
fundamental or important truths, that fall far below 
the standard of those spiritual views of the gospel 
which Friends have always held. 

Of the many Magazines now published, we know 
of no one that is notobjectionable on account of the 
tales and novelettes with which they abound. Their 
pages are occasionally graced with an article of 
intrinsic value, but the evil so greatly outweighs 
the good, that as a whole they may safely be classed 
among the pernicious works which Friends are 


*|annually interrogated whether they are careful to 


restrain those under their care from reading. 

In this country a much larger portion of the 
native inhabitants can read than in any other, 
while the form of our government, and the almost 
universal interest taken by the people in the pecu- 
liar features of the different political organizations, 
induce them to peruse with avidity the newspapers 
of the day, which are spread broadcast over the 
land. But if we may be said to be a reading 
people, it may also be said that the taste of the 
masses in literature is bad; we can hardly say 
vitiated, for it has never been better; the system 
for teaching them has cither been defective, or if 
good, has not yet been long enough pursued to 
create a chaste and healthy relish for that alone 
which is sound, instructive and improving. As the 
competition among editors of newspapers is great, 
they too generally open their columns to whatever 
will be most likely to secure them the greatest num- 
ber of readers, without enough regard being had 
to the moral tendencies of the matter which fills 
them. Violent partizanship, into which the people 
of these United States seem peculiarly liable to be 


and much is therefore spread abroad, calculated, if 
not intended; to pander to this vicious feeling, and 
to stir up passions, which, while they may deprave 
the heart, and blind the eye that might otherwise 
perceive the truth, induce very many to give their 
money for the poisoned sheet. In addition to this, 
the Athenian weakness, of desiring to hear or to 
tell something new—if not a more depraved appe- 
tite—demands the recital in the public papers of 
the scenes of crime and duplicity that claim the 
vigilance and care of the public guardians of the 
peace, and they are therefore olten stained with 
narratives that cannot be read aloud in the pre- 
sence of the two sexes, even of brothers and sisters. 
So keen are the conductors of some of the weekly 
and semi-weekly journals, to obtain a large circu- 
lation, that we see posted in conspicuous hand- 
bills at the corners of the streets, placards an- 
nouncing that the next issue will contain a new 
tale, or a full account of the last notorious viola- 
tion of the laws of the land, of common justice, 
or of common decency; with the hope that the 
prevailing appetence for such garbage may quicken 
and extend its sale. 

Such being the character of a very large por- 
tion of the newspapers of the day, does it not be- 
hoove Frienls to be careful how they allow them 
to become the common every-day reading in their 
families? That no little advantage is derived from 
the intelligence furnished by them of those events 
in the world, which mark the progress of religion 
and civilization among different nations, the deve- 
lopments of science, and the political relations of 
one government with another, there is no doubt; 
and they are also useful to the man of business, 
by spreading before him the different phases of 
trade and commerce; but while using them in 
pursuit of these advantages, the best among us 
have need to be upon their guard lest they become 
leavened into the spirit that too generally dictates 
much of their contents, and a fondness for the kind 
of matter they afford, grows upon them, so far as 
to render more solid and scrious reading distaste- 
ful, if not irksome to them; at the same time the 
horror first felt for the crimes detailed in the pub- 
lic prints, may be imperceptibly weakened. 

But the indiscriminate indulgence even in what 
may be considered the best of them, can hardly 
fail to exercise an injurious tendency on the young; 
presenting subjects of thought, on which their 
minds ought never to be allowed to dwell, and 
making impressions of evil that can be removed 
only by a power beyond their command. It is 
impossible to arrive at a correct estimate of the 
injury inflicted on a family of children. by their 
daily resort to the columns of a newspaper for en- 
tertainment ; unless, indeed, we could trace the 
influence exerted on the events of their lives, by 
the unscriptural sentiments taught, the antichristian 
feelings commended, and the polluting images 
called forth by its diversified contents. 

We well remember how frequently and strongly 
our late beloved friend Thomas Shillitoe, while on 
his visit in gospel love to this land, was led to speak 
upon the great indulgence in newspaper reading 
that Friends allowed themselves, and in their fami- 
lies, and with what energy he cautioned his hearers 
against it; and we think the need for the same re- 
ligious care and caution has increased, instead of 
diminished among us. It is of great importance 
to all who believe in the serious realities of life, 
and the necessity of a preparation for the world to 
come, to discard everything calculated to obstruct 
the heavenward journey, and to cultivate the use 
of those outward helps, which, in the mercy of a 
gracious Creator, have been bestowed upon us. 





